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couraged this dream. It began to look as though It
might be realized.
The dream of a Jewish republic on the shores of
the Black Sea won the sympathy of Jews the world
over. American Jews responded with utmost gener-
osity.
In Simferopol, the capital of the Crimea, the Amer-
ican Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, an or-
ganization of American Jews which since the World
War has been rendering financial aid to their stricken
coreligionists in Eastern Europe, established offices.
It opened a half dozen warehouses in various parts
of the steppe. American tractors and combines began
to pour in. Houses were built and new communities
rose up in record time. While the budding Jewish
farmers, or peasants, as the Russians insist on calling
them, were raising grain, a staff of agronomists, en-
gaged by the Agrojoint, as the Russian branch of the
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee is
known, was experimenting with "new cultures."
The Jews were enterprising farmers. They were not
tied to the land with traditions and superstitions as
the peasant was. And in a short time new crops made
their appearance: grapes and cotton, fruit orchards.
Engineers called in from Moscow were building up an
irrigation system in the steppe. Young Jewish agrono-
mists of proved ability were dispatched to America
to acquaint themselves with the latest agricultural
methods in that country and to try to transplant these